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exists between His Majesty's Government and any other European
Power, and might therefore affect adversely the relations between
His Majesty's Government and certain other Powers, unless these
Powers could also be made parties to it." The mere fact, retorted
the Kaiser, of England's adhesion to the Franco-Russian alliance was
from the German point of view an unfriendly act at the very start.
An entente with Germany would require " policy on parallel lines,"
especially for the " open door " which was popular in commercial
circles, and " later on possibly for a guarantee of India in return for
a guarantee of Alsace-Lorraine, and a promise to cover the German
rear with naval assistance." In substance this meant that Great Britain
should detach herself from France and Russia and join a German
combination. Apart from Grey's punctilio on the point of straight-
dealing with the French, the British Cabinet had no idea of launching
into these deep waters when they suggested a naval agreement, and
the discussion was adjourned until three years later when the Germans
made their meaning still plainer.
To do him justice the Kaiser had a perfectly clear and consistent
idea of how the peace of Europe should be kept. He desired a " con-
stellation " of Powers revolving about a German centre and drawing
the hostile and reluctant into its orbit. This was the aim of the
abortive treaty concocted between him and the Tsar at their Bjorkoe
meeting, and it reappears as the leading motive in his negotiations
with Great Britain. But the method proposed was not that of the
free entry of equal partners into a League of Nations ; it was that
of cornering or compelling the reluctant by a transaction behind their
backs. The French were not to know of the Bjorkoe Treaty until
it was concluded and beyond recall, nor to be parties to a British-
German Entente until that too was an accomplished fact. It was a
method which suggested only too plainly that the object in view was
less the peace of the world than the breaking of partnerships to which
Germany took exception. Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister,
came to that conclusion in rejecting the Bjorkoe Treaty in 1905,
and Grey took the same view in the subsequent years.
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Bismarck said, with a side-glance at Gladstone, that whenever a
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